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ABSTRACT 

This "feature issue" provides various perspectives on 
a numt)>3r of integrated education topics, including successful 
integration practices and strategies, the changing roles of teachers, 
the appropriate role of research, the history and future of 
integrated education, and the realization of dreams of life in the 
mainstream for children with severe disabilities, '^itles and authors 
of articles include: "Past, Present, and Future of School 
Integration" (Maynard C. Reynolds); "Full Inclusion Is Possible" 
(Marsha Forest); "Realizing the Vision for Michael" (Dorothy 
Skarnulis); "The Role of Research m Integration" (William Stamback 
and Susan Stamback); " Integration--^The Legal Imperative" (Larry 
Ringer and Soniia Kerr); "'Caught m the Curriculum': A Synopsis" 
(Roger Strand); "Integrated Education and Organizational Change" 
(Richard Schattman); "Regular Class Integration at Middle School: 
Feedback from Classmates and Teachers" (Jennifer York < nd others); 
"Enliancmg Educational Success through Collaboration" (Jacqueline 5, 
Thousand and Richard A. Villa); "Tear Membership: Who's on First?*' 
(Linda Kjerland and others); "What's m an lEP? Writing Objectives 
for an Integrated Education" (Jennifer York and Tern Vandercook); 
"Integrated Eduction: MAPS To Get You There" (Tern Vandercook and 
Jennifer York); and "Cath, Jess, Jules, and Ames... A Story of 
Friendship" (Tern Vandercook and others). A I.st of six re30urc^=*s or. 
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Message From The 
Editors 

Throughout the United States and 
Canada increasing numbers of c hildren 
with severe disabilities ar^:* becoming 
full members of their horne schcH>l 
communities: attending regular classes, 
making friends with neighlx)rh( kkI 
kids, learning and belonging with 
same age peers. Regular and special 
educators are collaborating more than 
ever before in the design and 
implementation of quality integrated 
programs; in the prtKevSS, they have 
experienced the rewards of teamv/( >rk 
and have expanded their professional 
relationships and resources The 
commitment of so many 
individuals — family members, peers, 
administrators, teachers, 
consultants — to meeting the challenge 
of integration is impressive. In Minne- 
sota alone more than 60 school 
districts are taking the initiative in tlus 
new and challenging design of 
education, and that s exciting. The 
power of this commitment, 
enthusiasm, and creative problem 
solving cannot be overestimated 

The Minnesota University Affiliated 
Program (MUAP) on Developmental 
Disabilities is committed to assisting m 
the development of educational 
praaices, and in conducting 
field'based research on how Ix^st to 
create integnted school communities 
where our children learn and belong 
together i he pur{x>se of the Ml Ai' is 
to bridge tlie gap between the univer- 
C^-siry community and the serv ice 
*>vjcommunity, working within both to 
r, develop, promote and impicincnf 
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effective inlegrati(;»n piactices tor 



schcx)l, work. home. Jnd community 
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The school coounimltjr «t B«ttk: Creek 
Elementary, Sc Paul, Inchades 
Catherine (ccntierX and her best 
frleiMls Jessica, Julie and Amy. Her 
three £rlends are also part of 
Catherlne*s educational planning team. 
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education is to provide various 
perspectives on a number of mtegrated 
education topics, including successful 
integration practices and strategies, the 
changing roles of teachers, the 
appropriate role of research, the 
history and future of integrated 
educatic^n, and the realization of 
dreams of life in the mainstream for 
children with severe disabilities. 

We extend our sincere 
appreciation to all the contributors 
who so enthusiastically agreed to share 
their experiences, visions, and 
perspectives. Tlie development of this 
newsletter has been a homecoming of 
sorts for all of us in its collection of 
articles that reflects the hard work of 
so many, and in its role as a forum of 
support and optimism for 
realizing the vision of integrated school 
communities where members with 
even the most severe disabilities are 
valued for their unique contributions 

Finally, this issue of IMPACT is 
dedicated in loving memory to two 
individuals who by their lives made a 
difference in the world. Sue Kmse was 
a teacher in Iowa who cared deeply 
about her students and her school 
community. She understocxi that all 
students in a school must be valued 
and assisted to make 2 contribution in 
order for the school community to be 
complete Aaron Hiendlmayr was a 
6-year-old child in St Paul who created 
a commui ty of adults and children 
who are richer for knowing him His 
relationships dee^>ened the commit- 

mf-nf r)f oTh#T^ to the hnildinp of 

■ - - . . . ^ ^ 

integrated schr^K)l communities where 
eac h belongs 

fennifer Y^frk and Tcni V^m/h^rrr^f^b 

fn-HMlSSlON TO PHODuCe, THiS 
^/AffiRiAL HAS BtEN G^'iANihD BY 
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pnTp" A )ej-X)rt from the Mtnnesot:., rnivtTMry Affiliated IMoi^rarn on Developuit nta! I)»s2l)ilities, I 'nivrrsirv or Minnesota 

gJS^ Dedit aled to improving 'oinmunity y^-^T\u^ ;nd s(x ial support for fx-rsons with developmental disabilities and their larniiies 
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Past, Present, And Future Of School integration 

Maynard C. Reynolds 



The histon of special educ ation can be summarized quite 
well in tH^c words: progre s sive inelusion , Children with 
disabilities moved first from total neglect into residential 
schools. Such sc hools were far removed from most families, 
but they were created v. ith some initial optimism and 
represented a degree of commitment by the public-ai large 
Next came day schools and classes, and, more recenily. 
fast-growing resource rooms and the 'mainstream ' The 
story is one of gradual movement toward more inclusive or 
integrated arrangements. (Changes have not been linear. 
ITiere have been delays and some regressio;is; but this is not 
a ease of wide pendulum swings It is a sl<)r\ of quite steady, 
or progre*ssivc, inclusion, 

The word progressive has several meanings here 
Progress signifies improvement, success, and betterment. It 
is an improvement, I believe, when families, schools, and 
other institutions of the communit\' arc totally inclusive of, 
and supportive to, all their members. WTien individuals have 
opportunities to set purposes and make choices about rheir 
own lives, to learn and become competent in pursuit of their 
own aims, and to receive their share of the rew^ards and joys 
of life, their freedom iS enhanced and that, for me, is a vcr\ 
fundamental achievement. This view^ suggests also that 
increments in freedom can come at many levels. The 
individual who learns to make choices about his or her own 
food and who becomes competent in self-feeding may have 
gained as much or more than another person who learns 
higher algebra. ()pp<^)rtunitics in all of the3e aspects of life 
are broader and richer when people are integrated in 
sch<x>Is and communities, they are more hniitcd when one 
is confined to segregated and highly structured 
environments. 

Progressive also implies change through a sequence .>f 
stages Of gradual movement along a dimension of 
development- ITie inclusion and integration of students with 
disabilities in the schools has shown this kind of gradual 
change. In this context, the continuum or cascade model of 
special education may be thought of as an historical 
statement, showing gradual changes from restrictive to less 
restrictive arrangements of special education \X e may be 
ready in the I nired States and some other Western natic^ns 
to "lop off' the most reslrit tive elements of the continiujni 
the residential school being the likely candidate for demise, 
but in many other parts of the world the full cascade is likely 
to remain viable for at least the near future. 

71ie word inckision as used here implies acceptance 
rather than rejection by the schools, C!:hildren with 
disabilities are now guaranteed a right to cducatiot> { under 
P I.. 9 i- 1 42 I but thev are still often rejected from the 
"mainstream programs *md shunted ofi to special places jor 
their education Thus, rejection processes still operate 
within many schools, amidst arguments on issues about 
what is '^appropriate and what is meant by the * least 
restrictive rn\ u onnieiM' priru iplc W e have not yet 
achie\ ed ihe full arul :ippr()|>rijtc measure ot iiit hisiveness 
within the schools 

"The c urrcnt dcb,<r(. s >ut intt gr.UMjn of c hiklrc n wiff) 
-^^^jilities vvil! be resolved, I believe, hy means of 



progressive inclusion. \X'e should expect to *iee more 
students with disabilities, even those with the most complex 
needs, served in regular education settings. But the trend 
which I predict and favor is by no means inevitable. Much 
depends on the commitmenif; and work of parents, 
educators, and policy makers. 

Hie chief cause of my optimism about prc^gressive 
inclusion in the future is that a number of very able people 
have linked themselves together to advocate for integration. 
A colleague has suggested to me ihe concept of freight train 
technique", which is illustrated w^hen a group of 
well'intormcd. progressive people step outside of the large 
professional structures of^k field to adv(Kate particular 
changes, llie assumption is that large organizations tend to 
become bureaucratic, slow-moving and dependent upon 
broad concensus among members; this is a recipe for 
conservatism and not for progressive action The theon is 
that even a relatively small number of such people, if they 
link themselves together (as in the case of a heaw freight 
train), go wherever important decisions and policies are 
being made in the field and enter their data and ideas 
vigorously into the dialogue, can have enormous influence. 
Recent progress in the United States in moving through the 
advanced stages of progressive inclusion, fcKusing on the 
persons with very complex disabilities, has had freight 
frain" leadership; this leadership has come, for example, in 
the work of T^ie Association for Persons with Severe 
Handicaps (TASH ). Fortunately, there has been progressive 
governmental work also, as in the Medicaid Waivers 
movement and the strong and timely moves by the federal 
department of education in support of programs to prepare 
teacheis s>f chUdrc^n with severe and profound disabilitit^s. It 
is especially '^encouraging to sec ^ignifii: anr numbers of 
highly able young professionals join in the integration 
movement and to see their recognition of the moral as w ell 
as lechnica! aspects of special education. 

In these few reflections 1 have referred mostly to 
integration in the schools. It will be important not to think 
of schools of the future as comprised of sets of little box-like 
classr(H)ms each with a single teacher. There is much 
ferment these days about the restructuring of schools, often 
involving the formation of teams of professional educators 
working in partnerships, sharing the broad "store of 
knowledge and skills which such teams may possess 
Hducators who wish to advocate for more integration of 
students w iih disabilities should join in il^e restructuring 
processes and push the mo\ cment beyond ><'csent 
boundaries to encompass !»fe long learning opportunities 
jnd fully integrated c ommunities Ilie succeeding articles in 
this issue of IMPA( I will tell how the contint^ng ston' of 
progressive inclusion is unfolding I read these uitieics w uh 
a marvelous arui u idelv shared sense of victorv ' 
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/>;* .\f(i] NiUi ' RcyiK^lds is /Vo/iV^so; of S/)i'( iai I ilua l!i>ii at 
(he I nirersUy of \fifUies(Ua in Minnea()<>ii$ 
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Full Inclusion Is Possible 

by Marsha Forest 



I am privileged to act as an education 
advisor to two unique school systems 
in southern Ontario, Canada: ITie 
Hamilton Wentworth Separate School 
Board end the Waterloo Region 
Separate School Board. 'Hie statec* goal 
and philosophy of both these sy stems is 
that each belongs, meaning that all 
children go to their neighborhood 
schools and attend age appropriate 
regular classes. (The criteria for fiill 
inclusion is "breathing" i,e., life itself ) 
Supports and services go to the child 
when needed. Although this is not yet a 
reality for every^ child in these sy stems, 
it is a policy being carried out in most 
instances. Other systems and places in 
Canada are also moving in this 
direction, but I would say that these 
two school boards give us an especially 
clear image of what is possible and how 
simple it is to include everyone once 
we decide to do just that. 

For too long, integration, or 
mainstreaming, has been thought to 
mean placement of d child with a 
handicap in a school or classroom. 
Integration truly has a much deeper 
meaning that's expressed in the terms 
"inclusion" and "belonging". Unless 
this deep meaning is addressed, the 
movement to integrate children with 
disabilities will be a placement issue 
radicr than a philosophical debate 

What we are really doing is asking a 
new set of questions: What kind of 
school communities do u*e wanti^ 
Who do u>e want our children to gnm' 
up with? What values will model 
for our children? What do u>e want the 
future to look like? Y\\k Si! ar : the 
questions thai must be asked, ra'iier 
than, "How do we do it?" I believe that 
if we truly understand the why of 
tnrrgratifm the how will fc^llow quite 
easily. If we really want someone to be 
part of our lives, we will do whal it 
takes to welcome that person and 
accommcxialc his or her needs 

Imagine for a moment that you 
have a cnild who t(xiay is happy, 
healthy, attending his or her local 
school, and progressing nonnaily 
Reflect for a moment on where you 
would want the child to go to school 
should he or she be in a car accident 
^nf| beci»me unable lo walk without 
— stance and unable to learn as 
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quickly, WTieneve. I ask this 
question of educ itors who are also 
parents, I always rvxeive the same 
answer: the parent would want the 
child io stay with the family, as w**ll a*. 
Ik with friends at the regijlar sch(K>l in 
the regular classrcx)m vv ith all the 
necessary supports 

U s obvious that we ve created a 
system of segregation and isolation that 
at best doesn't make sense, and at 
worst is cnici and mean. We must 
change this not simply for the sake of 
the fKrrsor with the disability, but for 
all of us. And we must act quickly 
before a nc*w^ generation repeats our 
mistakes. 

Leadership is One Key 

Courageous and dynamic leadership 
that has a clear vision of where the 
system is heading is a common clement 
between the Hamilton and Waterloo 
systems, as well as in other places 
where quality education exists Jim 
Hansen is the guiding force in Uie 
Hamilton system, which was 
integrating children when no one was 
even talking about die issue Jim is a 
gutsy, tough talking, no nonsense 
Superintendent of Operations who 
believes without a doubJ that all 
children can learn together and that 
s'^grcgating students is poor 
. Jucational practice His system has 
cicomed all children since 1969 
George Flynn arrived in Waterloo 
Region as the Director of Hducation in 
!985 and has moved it toward full 
inclusion since his arrival In a recent 
brief to the Select <::ommitree on 
Hducation of the Ixrgislative Assembly 
ofOntariofScpt 12, 1988)he wrote 
Xhv hmclion of the education 
process is to liberate the mind, 
strengthen its critical p<wers, 
inform it with knowledge, engage 
its human sympathies and 
illuminate its moral and practical 
choices. It Uas nc^ cr been the 
intendeJ purpose of cducatK>n 
resist or reject people; on the 
< onirary , it is the goal of education 
to deliver us from the captivity of 
unexamined life Ilie human values 
of liberty, dignity privacy and 
responsibility which education 
support>\ apply equally to all 

■i 



people. ..People matter most 
These two individuals have provided 
the leadership needed to inspire tlieir 
school systems to fiilly include and 
welcome all children 

Fight or Change 

We can fight and debate and go to 
court. Vt'e can have due process 
hearings ( in the U.S. ) and Tribunals ( in 
Canada ). We can hire law^/ers whocan 
argue anything. Or, we can stop and 
look at what we are doing to one 
another and to our society. 

Our schools are simply a reflection 
of who we arc as a cultute. According 
to all the major studies in both our 
countries we are not doing ttx) well 
Illiteracy is rampant, drop-outs fill v)ur 
streets, our prisons are bulging at the 
seams. According to some, the sc:hm)l 
system is on^y adequately serving 20% 
of our population. The rest are not 
getting a fair deal. 

I used to wonder why many special 
education people got so incredibly 
uptight when the subject of integration 
was raised. Now I understand. Adults 
often feel threatened when they know 
they will need to change and that s 
what this issue is ^Ji about — it has little 
or nothing to do w ith .some little kid 
with cerebral palsy or downs 
syndrome It has everything to do with 
change, with our values, and with our 
very philov^phy <)f education and life 
itself Change can be threatening or 
challenging. 

llie Living Proof 

The Hamilton and Waterloo Systems 
have given me a living laboratory in 
i\hich to watch education for the year 
2(XX) in practice I have seen that full 
integration can be, and indeed is, a 
reality V* e have ttie "iivmg proof right 
in our ov/n backy axd 

lliere arc not neat formula/^ or 
magic recipes that cither school board 
wouk'/ gi ve you Itiey are not perfect 
ITiey arc, however, incredibly 
chiM centered systems with leader?>hip 
that believes in team building, 
cooperation, collaboration and 
learning l>.ey are also sy stems ihat 
d;u e talk about love and s^>cjal justice 

inclusion, continued on page 4 
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Inclusion, continued firom page 3 

To mc the key in all of the above is 
that ? new generation is being bom — a 
generation who tolerates difference 
and ^ hange far better than I do, who 
are less afraid, and who are more loving 
to people with differences. 

The integration of children witli 
dis;ibilitie$ is not an issue of 
"mainstreaming ii is an issue ot 
inclusion . It is very simple. If we want 
It to happen it will. It takes time and 
hard work; the re-education of the 
adults in any system is a big job. Th^: 



children arc easier ff)r tlicy are less 
afraid of the unknown. Full inclusion 
can v/ork. If we involve the children 
and ask them to help us, it will work 
beyond our wildest dreams. If we listen 
to the children and follow their lead, 
we will sec a new system emerge in 
w hich all learn and each belongs. 

The inclusion of those w e have 
labelled and excluded will Uberate our 
heart* and souls We will all not only 
read and write better, but we w ill Ixr 
part of creating a more loving and 
caring world. 



\ote 'IT>rrr arc excellent vide^w availsibic that 
show both of these sy^Jicms in action There are 
alM) written materials available. For further 
information write The Centre for Integrated 
Fduc2tion. Frontier College, 35 Jackes Ave 
Toronto, Ontario M4T 1 E2 Or ^Tiie directly to 
Mr Ororge Fl>Tin, Director. Waterloo Region 
Separate School Board. 9<) Mulbeir> Street, 
Himilton. Ontario IJ^N 3R9 



Dr Marsha Forest is Director of 
iiducation at Frontier Coliefie in 
Toronto, Ontario, 



Realizing the Vision for 
Michael 

by Dorothy Skamulis 




Dream?" Envision the future?' >V>w 
mtisi be kidding f You don t know my 
child My son has severe disabilities. 
Professionals say he is so handicapped 
that he needs t^er}* "special ' help that 
can only be found in a ^ special' ^ 
school So. what can / possibly dream 
or envision for him? 

Michifc!, 3t Hgc f'>L!r, \i^ft hornc lind 
went to Iwe in a "special school that 
was supp</sed to teach him skills for 
living During the entire six years ihM 
he lived there, the arrangement didn t 
feel right to me Mc never learned the 
skills that he went there to learn. 
Instead, he learned obnoxious nois es 
chewing on clothing, dependencv. and 
wuiting; these are not \ aIue<J skills m 
our society 

From the beginning;, I u 
dis.atisfied wtth Michael ^^ siiuatuKi. 
Q^^"lc nagging d«H)hts gre\N lotKk f 



and louder If he was ever going to live 
at horne and be part of his o imunity. 
then he needed to learn how to do 
what is acceptable. But what I saw 
happening in the special school was 
that he was learning to be more 
unacceptable, more different. He v> as 
imitating the other students and not 
thi* staft wlio were trying to teach him 
an hour oi t\K'o a day. If this was w hat 
pt*ople thought was gcKxl for him then 
S4jmething was terribly wrong. 

While struggling with this dilemma. 
I heard I>r. John O'Brien talk about 
normalization. He w^as saying what I 
had instinctively felt: children 3ind 
adults with disabilities must have 
opportunities to live and participate in 
their own communities w ith all the 
necessar\ supports. People learn best 
in natural settings, such as homes, 
schools, workplaces, parks, recreation 
centers, churches, and restaurants. I 
couldn't expect Michael to learn to live 
at home by living in an mstituticm lo 
learn to shop in a store by going to fhe 
canteen at the special school; in learn 
to eat in a socially acceptable way in a 
cafeteria w»th one staff person feedmg 
six other people at the same time 

I began to talk to professionals 
whom I trusted about Michael living at 

playing in the community I wanted 
them to tell me how to do it No one 
could help me I felt alone, isolated and 
scared and began to doubt my bcHef 
Hut then I really watched my son whcii 
he \\ as with m\ niece and nephew 
when he was at home on weekends, 
w hen we w ere out shopping: he w as a 
different persim Mc knew ihert were 
higlier expectations lor his behavi<jr 
and acted appropriatciv most of the 
tmu So. It that hanpc neti durmg v isas 
a couple ol ^iines a n^onlh. u haf v\'nuid 



happen if he lived with us all the time?* 
My dream for Michael began with 
the ideal: he would come home, have 
his own room decorated for hi.-i likes 
and interests, go to sch*,x)l like 
everyone else his age, do the same 
thmgs that other kids do, and develop 
friendships. That sounded reachable, 
but as I shared this vision with people 
that knew Michael I encountered 
reactions of disbelief, cynicism, 
skepticism, hostility and rejection just 
as I began questioning whether I was 
realistic or not, I heard of several 
parents in other states who w ere 
successfully accomplishing what ! 
imagined, my i>atter\ wa^ recharged 
and changes began to happen. 

Michael came home to live on July 
K 1980. Independenct' Day, He is now 
1 9 years old and goes to school at 
Forest Uke High School Fie attends 
regular classes, including art, floral 
design, and swimming; plays bass drum 
and timpani in the orchestra: works at a 
local mail order company; attends 
football game, and concerts; and goes 
on hayrides, canoe trips and 
snowmobile rides w ith friends and 
family. Tm pleased to say that most 
people that know Mi< hael share my 
vision because he has shown them 

I attend his planning meetings, the 
v?rher team members are ncnv in\ csied 
in actualizing the vision 

Mk ! , ! is older, and liis desires arvJ 
ncc's art forever changmg Hut 
because of our past experience \kc 
both know we I! ne\ er again gi^c up 
(HIT dreams 



Dorothy Skiiniulis is l.xci titit ^' 
htrertot t)f the AS« M I'liui. st i'^/Nl, 
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The Role Of Research In Integration 

by William and Susan Staitiback 



A growing number of educators and parents arc beginning 
to advocate that all students be integrated into the 
mainstream of regular education, including those who have 
traditionally been labeled severely and profoundly 
handicapped. ITiey e^isentially l>elieve that it is now time tr) 
stop developing criteria for who does or does not belong in 
the mainstream. Instead, the spotlight should be turned 
toward increasing the capabilities of the regular education 
mainstream to meet the unique needs of al^l students 

Reasons for Integration 

There are a number of reasons this movement has giined 
momentum. One frequently cited reason is the benefits to 
the students. In integrated settings students can, given 
proper guidance, learn to understand, respect, be sensitive 
to, and grow comfortable with the individual differences and 
similarities among their peers. Students also can learn to 
interact, communicate, develop friendships, work togethei, 
and assist one another based on their individual strengths 
and needs. In addition, it also has been found that if given 
individualized, adaptive and cooperative learning programs, 
all students can be provided an opf>ortunity to achieve up to 
their potential in integrated settings. 

Another, and perhaps more powerful, reason ff>r 
educating all students in regular education is the ill effects of 
segregation and separation in our schools 'Hie civil rights 
movement has made people more sensitive to these effects 
As Chief Justice Earl Warren stated in the landmark 19S4 
Brown vs. Board of Education decision, scparateness in 
education can "generate a feeling of inferiority as to 
[children's) status in the communit^^ that may affect their 
hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be undc)ne. This 
sense of inferiority , affects the motivation of a child to 
leam...[and] has a tendency to retard educational and 
mental development ' 

Role of Research 

In this section, we will first discuss what research is ttot well 
suited for and then what it is suited for in the advancement 
of the movement to educ ate all students in regular classes 

Research, using either aualiiativc or quantitative 
meth<xlologies. is not well suited to determining whether or 
nci integration is a good idea. As noted by Doug Biklen. 
Some people would have us wait for science, in this case 
educational researchers, to prove that integration yields 
faster, more effecti% e learning than does segregation 

Bui...fl> IvAik U> SCttJiiCC lift du aHSv^ Cr thC Cj|uC^.iit iTt , 

integration a good idcy^ is like asking. Is it good and 
right for pec^ple ro care for their aging parents''' * In other 
words, the practice of iniegraiion is not handamentalh n 
quesnon iliat sc ienc e c;<r. answer I ron« science we c an 
learn some of £hc effects of suc h a policy (c g t> pes of 
education possible )or how to make it vvork better but 
science canrfot tell us that integration is right >^ c cm 
im-wer ii <uilv bv ck tc Tminin^ what vvc oelicvt' vvhat wt 
ronsidei important. 

Asconvcved l>y the jHonc cjuotc. *\'c decision U) 
iniegrate our si rujol . ts b;^sed on societal \alues < )ur 
^9^jeial values siiwuld not be sub)cc t to cjuantitatne i or 



qualitative ) investigations or reviews of scientific research 
to determine their efficiency or pc^pulariiy , but rather they 
should be evaluated according to what is right, just, and 
desirable. The right to lite, privacy, equality, religious 
choice, marriage, or having a family are valur choicer based 
on the type of life we wish to live, not on research indicating 
their popularity or ease of implementation. For instance, if 
the Brcypvn vs. Board of Education ruling was based on 
research findings regarding attitudes among citizens in the 
l9S0's or the enormous obstacles that would have tc^ be 
<nercome to achieve it, racial desegregation in our schoc^Js 
and subsequently in our scKiety may never have begun to 
occur But instead, it wu-s recognized that segregation on the 
basis of race was in conflict with our scxietal values of 
equality and fair treatment for all people. Desegregation was 
accepted and strategies for achieving the goal were 
implemented throughout the nation. Likewise, it is the same 
s<K ii tal values of eqealit)^ and fair treatment for all 
individuals that constitute the basi^ for the integration of 
persons classified as disabled into the mainstream of 
education and the community. 

Thus, educational ntcgration involves such questions as: 
l>o we want to live in an integrated society in which all 
people are considered of equal worth, or, do we want to 
segregate some people? Should we require some people to 
earn their access to the mainstream by demonstrating 
various competencies created by professionals, or should 
we assume that access to society's basic institutions is a 
birthright of all? Mc:)st advcMjates of integration l>clicvc that if 
we want a de.ncxrratic, egalitarian society the answers to 
these questions are obvious. Throughout history we have 
fcK'used on such questions repeatedly, specifically in reg^d 
to nationality, religion, race, sex, and now physical and 
intellectual differences, and in every instance we have 
reaffirmed a commitment to integration and equality for all 

While the decision to integrate our schools is based on 
values, research does have a critical part to play in achieving 
excellence in the education of all students in integrated 
regular education classes Quality instruction in our sch<x>ls 
cannot be expt cted to cKcur without well conceived and 
conducted rest arch Such research can provide the basis for 
development and refinement of programs, pr(Kedures. and 
techniques that can allow for qualit> education to occur 
within groups of students with diverse needs in integrated 
regular education classes This type of research is reflected 
in the studies of cooperative learning strategies, adaptive 
learning mod<is. ertectivc teaching, behavior management, 
support facilitation, peer tutoring, material and pnKrcdure 
adaptation for individual difference, curricular bused 
assessment, and the vast body of information availablr on 
c urricular learning areas such as communication and 
altt rnaiive coninumication skills, classroom computer 
technolog> . and parent and professional collaboration 

i*hus, re search can hf'l)> us attain the goal of providing a 
quality education to all students in regular education classes. 
Despite popular opinion to the contrary , there currently are 
a targe numl)cr ot rcsca' ch studies that are pointing the way. 

Htsearch, continued on page 6 
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Research, continued from page 9 



For example, there are a number of well dcjiigned studies by 
highly regarded researchers published in respected research 
journals in education wherein students with diverse 
characteristics, including those classified as having severe 
disabilities, have been successful in a number of 
different regular education settings It appears that success is 
achieved when peer tutoring; support facilitation; and 
adaptive. C(K>perative, and individualized programs are 
included in regular education classes, and failure is 
experienced when this is mu done Thus, research is 
showing us that if. based on s<x:ietal values, we want 
integrated schools and classrooms, 't is fK)ssible to achiev e 
them. To do so. we must be w illing to expand our efforts to 
make classrooms more inclusive, that is. to include within 
regulai education classes cooperative learning. suppi>rt 
facilitation, peer tutoring, individualization, and adaptive 
learning programs. This is why some authors in the past few 
years have suggested that "special* educators join or merge 
into regular education Ttiey see merger as a way to bring 
the expertise and res<i7urces m special and regular education 
together to help make regular education more flexible and 
adaptive to imiivtdual differences 

As changes continue to take place to make our schools 
mere inclusive, research procedures also are necessary to 



evaluate and monitor the e Tectiveness oi; programs 
implemented in the sch(x>ls; the effectiveness of schools, 
classrcx)ms. and teachers; and the progress of students, bi)th 
collectively and individually. Such evaluation research is 
needed to assure accountability in addressing the goal of 
providing everv student an 'e ducation appropriate to their 
unique needs within a regular, mainstreamed. education 
structure. 

Conclusion 

If we accept the vievspoint that segregation is unfair and 
morally wrong, our job ;jls educators is not to conduct 
research on whether educating all students in regular 
education is a gcxxl idea, but rather to study way s to best 
accomplish it. Research does have a critical role to play in 
achievmg success in educating all students in regular 
education. Althougli resi^arch is not iippropriate for 
determining desired educational values and goals, it must be 
recognized that such goals cannot b< achieved without 
quality research. 

Mote : Reprints of this article, includ citations, are 
available frojtj the authors 

Dm William andStisan Stainhack are Matthew J 
Giiglielmo Endou^d Chair Profesi on at California State 
l'niversity\ Their address is2JJ9 1 illyvaleAt'e., ^ HS, Los 
Angeles, CA 9(M)M 



Integration — The Legal Imperative 

by Larry Ringer and Sonja Kerr 



A rapidly increasing number of students, parents, educators, 
and advcxates are recognizing the need to eliminate 
unneccs.sary educational segregation of chiJdrcn with 
disabilities from their peers who do not ha\e disabilities. 
Congress has long recognized this need, and for many years 
federal law has prohibited unnecessary disabtliry -based 
isolation. 

In 197'>, C;ongress enacted the Kducaiion for All 
Handicapped (Children Act, commonly known as ' Publk 
Law^ 94- 1 42." In one scxlion of the law [ 20 L S.C. Section 
1 4 1 2( 5 K B )| Congress required that 

to the maximum extent appropriate, handicapped 
c hildren |bc| educated with children who are not 
handicapped and that special cLtsscs. separate schooling, 
or other removal of handicapped children from the 
regular educational environment [may occur] only when 
the nature (.*r se^'e^it^' of the hiindic^*? is such thm 
education in regular cla.sses with the use of 
supplemenlarv ,^ids and ser% ices cannot be ;ichicved 
satisfactorily 

lliat requirement is mirrored in Vlinnesot;i law j Mtnncsift,* 
Statutes Section 1 20 J " ( Subdi\ ision K ♦ )| federal 
regulations hirther specifv that the educational placement 
for a child with disabihrics be 3S close to hom< as f>os>ib!e 
and that each child has ihe right to be educated m his or her 
"neighborhood school" unless a different arrangement 
necessar\' to implement the child s individualized education 
plan { 't i e F R Section MH) ) 
O "^ujs. the law reqinrrs that each child with dis:>.bihtK's he 
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educated in regular classes anc", other integrated 
environments at the child's neighbcjrhtKKl schix)!, unless the 
child's planning team ( including the parents ) cannot 
develop a plan to provide di^.^ suppi>rts and adaptations that 
would enable the child s education to prweed 
"satisfactorily" in those integrated environments The 
SLh(K>l district has the burden of pro^ ing that any removal is 
necessary, and removal can only occur to the extent 
necessary to meet the child s unique needs [Minnesota Rulers 
Part 3525 39(X) (Subparts D and E ) j 

Ix^gally. integration is a civil rights issue, not a 
philosophical Of educational trend Federal courts ha\ e 
made clear that if a child can 'feasibly ' be integrated, 
segregation is illegai. regardless of the sc hool district's 
philosophical pers^HXtive on integration 

>X'hile the basic laws requiring integration have not 
changed in the past ten vears. knowledge and understanding 
ot the planning, yuppori, and adaptation processes necessary 
for succ<'sshjl integration have advanced dramatically Iliere 
is now substant .al evid<"nce that most, if not all. children 
with disibilitie V incit?ding children with ver\ severr 
disabilities, can be educated appropriately Without isoiacio!! 
from peers v\ ho do not have disabilities. hen the 
requirements of federal and state law are teamed with 
increasing e\ idence regarding the re^ ilts of well planned 
integration, t becomes clear that segugatioo can no \nn^*:v 
be justified 'educationally or k>;aliy 

llic icg*(i issues surrounding intcgratit)fii are niore 

Imperative, contiftued on page 9 
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**Caught iln The Continuum'': A Synopsis 
by Roger Strand 



"ITic principle of the I':asi restrictive environment (LRE). 
sometimes referred to as IJIA, or the le:isi rcsirictive 
alternative, is conceptually and philoscphically flawed, ' 
proclaims Steven Taylor from the Research and Training 
Center on Community lntegraiit>n at trie Center on Human 
Policy, Syracuse University, His obser ation appeared in an 
article entitled, **Caught in the Continuum: A Critical 
Analysis of the Principle of the Least Restrictive 
Environment/' The Journal of the A; sociation for Persons 
with Set^re Handicaps , ( Spring 1 9* ;8 ), pp, 4 1 '5 3 . 
According to Taylor, the principle of LRE was progressive 
when it was intrcxluced, but w e iTiUSt now look to new 
concepts that w ill guide us in implementing total integration 
for people with developmental disabilities. 

Building on previous critiques of the continuum 
concept, Taylor presents seven serious conceptual and 
philosophical flaws or pitfalls in the LRE principle that apply 
across the life span and in settings, including education, 
work, recreation and community ser\ices. These are: 

• The IJIE principle legitimates restrictive 
environments 

• The LRE principle confuses segregation and 
integration on the one hand with intensity of ser\ ices 
on the other. 

• The IJIE principle is ba.sed on a "Readiness Mixlcl" 

• TTie IJRE principle supports the primacy of 
professional decision making, 

• T\\c IRE principle sanctions infringements on people . 
rights, 

• The LRE principle implies that people must move as 
they develop and change 

^ The IJIE principle directs attention to physical 
settings rather than to the seiA ices and supports 
people need to be integrated into the community* 

Contrasted with the LRE principle, a commitment to 
integration, in Taylor's view, requires a shift in focus: 



• From the development of facilities and programs into 
which people must fit to the provision of sci^iccs and 
supports necessary for people with severe disabilities 
to participate fully in school and communiry life; 

• From neighborhoods to typical homes, from regular 
sch(x>l buildings to regular classes, and from 
vcxrational mcxiels to typical jobs and activities; 

• From professional judgment as a basis for determining 
ccmimuniry- involvement to personal choice; 

• From a presumption in favor of integration to a 
mandate to provide opportunities for integration; 

• From a conditional ( "to the extent necessary , 
appropriate, feasible**) to an unconditional 
commitment to integration; 

• From requiring individuals to change in order to 
panicipate in the community to requiring serv ice 
systems to change, 

• From restrictions applied categorically as a condition 
for receiving services to opponunities available to 
nondisablcd people: 

• From disability labels as a factor in determining 
comr»unity participation to a recognition of common 
human needs; 

*• Fr ym independence to community belonging; and 

• From placing people in the community to helping 
them become part of the community, 

TaylvK cautions bus readers by adding, * The concepts 
that guide us today can mislead us tomorrow.. If and when 
integration is achieved, we must be prepared to find new 
ideas and principles to guide us througli the challenges and 
dilemmas we undoubtedly will face." 

Requests for rcprinLs of ihe complete article should be sent to Stevctt ) 
Taylor. Ph [> . Center on Hum^ Pr)licy, Syracuse I n jversit>\ '^24 C omslixrk 
Avenue, Syracuse, >r\' l .^244 

Roger Strand is a memfxrof the Minnesota Governors 
Planning Council on Developmental Disabilities 
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Minnesotans Receive TASH Awards 
at National Conference 

The Minnesota I niversity Affiliated Program on 
Devclopment;il Disabilities w as honored December 8th at 
the National TASH Conference for its first v;dco production 
"A New Way or 1 hinkmg ihe I V«« Ta>H fvifdia Award 
recognizes presentations that make a major contribution to 
public awareness of issues important to persons with severe 
handicaps *'A New Way of Thinking released in ]')H'^ 
examines the issue tac ed by five people with 
developmental disabilities w ho range in age from S u: 2'\ 

Lorrle UfkJn of Sherbum. Minnesota, is one of tJie recipients 
of the 1988 TASH DisUnguished t arent Award given Dec, 8ih 
at the national conference in Washington, D C Tlie award is 
given to parents* of cliildren with severe handicaps in 
recognition for their efforts on behalf of their child, efforts 
which also have iK>sitively impacted tlie lives of odier 
- ildren on the local, regional state or national levels. 




Ix>rrie is seen here with husband Duanc . son Jacob, and 
daughter Emily. 
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Integrated Education and Organizational Change 



by Richard Schattman 



Since the mid scvcnties, special education has been rapidly 
evolving to meet the intent of public law Wliile federal law , 
regulations and guidelines have provided us with a broad 
framework for the establishment of an educational system 
which provides special education ser\'ices. sf>ecific methods 
to attain the intent of that public law have varied 
considerably. In this article I will discuss some of the 
original methods and structures and those which are 
emerging t(xlay. I will also briefly explore a few 
organizational factors «vhich are both facilitating and 
inhibiting the evoluti'Mi of special education ser\'ice models 

Many of us who have been involved in special education 
during the past fifteen years " grew up" with the 
self-contained m(xlel This model was premised on the belief 
that children with ver>' complex learning needs could be 
best served in a setting where the emerging technologies of 
special education could be focused and concentrated. Part 
of the justificaticm for the special class model was to provide 
labs for the development of special education instructional 
techniques. To this end, the sfKrcial class model sen ed us 
well. Out of it came refinement of the lEP process and the 
opportunity to develop instructional methods, SF>ecialized 
materials, and behavioral techniques appropriate to the 
school setting 

The plan to congregate students in sfKrciaJ education 
programs was also a political one. With the advent of PL 
94' 142 in 1975, a definable and observable constituency 
was needed. This identified population would be difliculi to 
see if disbursed throughout rhe educational system ui 
integrated regular class settings. 

In the past five to seven years, school districts have 
begun exploring alternatives to rhe segregated and special 
class models. A notable innovation in this area is referred to 
as the inteRrated model Mere again, there are a wide variety 
of interpretations of the integrated model; however, a few 
common characteristics seem to exist among all of the 
examples of successful programs that I have obserx ed or 
found through review of the literature These common 
characteristics include 

1. A district wide philosophy whi( h does not 

disciiminate between regular and vSpecial education 
and one which has high expectations for all children 

2 A trusting relationship among teachers, 
adminijtration. and school boards 

S llie existence of planning trams and the 

adininistrati e support needed lo encourage the 
planning team process ( time, staff development, etc ) 

I. Qualified ^luff to support the programming needed hy 
children u ith intcnsi\ e cdut ational needs 

Today, there is no question that children "A ith significant 
educational, developmentar and social needs can have 
(!ualit> edu( ational programs in age appropriate regular 
classes, f urther, these children can benefit and learn better 
in regular class placements when these phicemcnts arc in 
their coinmunity school In the Franklin Northwest 
Nuper\isof \ Ti. rej.v*>n:il school district in \ crnionl, the 
^ -mentation of an mtegrated model is denionstraring 



increases in the rate of specific skill acquisition for students 
with moderate to severe/profound needs; its also 
demonstrating other more sigiaticant changes imp<*rtanl to 
the development of appropriate social skills and improved 
self concept. 

When children with significant needs are placed sn 
regular classes for 90% to \0()% of the day ( with 
appropriate levels of support ), they develop meaningtui 
relationships with peers. TTirough these relationships, 
children with special needs increase their opportunities for 
learning The peers without handicaps benefit in the 
rewards inherent to supporting a friend The values and 
lessons which naturally result from these inter<Ktions are of 
importance to all as they enrich the class, tlie sch<H)l, and the 
community. 

The question may be asked why parents from 
throughout the I nited States who want integrated options 
for their children are meeting so much resistance from the 
sch(K)ls. 1 would suggest that the factors which most 
contribute to perceived resistance arc more a reflection of 
organizational issues and less a reflection of beliefs about 
how to best educate students with special educational 
needs. Organizations have a tendency^ to maintain the 
current order, the status quo. There are many arguments 
which support the maintenance of 

the prevailing structure, including (a ) lack of resources, b) 
space problems, c ) contrary beliefs, d ) educators know best, 
c ) concerns for jobs, and f ) relations between 
administration and teachers When this list is considered by 
a parent, however, it reads more like a litany of excuses than 
justification for exclusion. 

In a particular .sch(X)l located in Swanton, Vermont, a 
child with significant mobility needs began classes this fall 
The school board attended to all of the needed 
modifications which would enable access, including the 
building of a ramp and bathroom ilie board along with the 
principal acted independently, without mentioning C(^si 
factors to the special education director llie significance of 
their actions must be appreciated. The underlying attitude 
supporting this activity was a b<.lief that the incoming 
student was foremost a student at the Swanton school, and 
secondly, a child with special needs. The board perceived 
her as a child for whom they were responsible llus attitude 
conveys the values of the community which include a 
commitment to the needs of all of its members The 
attitudt^s reflected in this brief vignette were not always 
present in this community. The attitudinal change wa,s the 
culmination <.)f discussion among professionals, parents, and 
other community members. TTie dialogue focused on the 
relati(?nship between our beliefs for our school and it?> 
practices In this case we were challenged lo review the 
practice of segregation relative to the belief that "all 
children can learn that which is important for them to learn 
given time and appropriate support * Ilie discussion led us 
to see confiict between our belief and practice Hie result 
was the initial planning for a model which would enable all 
children to benefit from home school, reg ilar class 
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Organization Change, continued from page 8 
placements 

In order for the Franklin NW Supervis<^)ry Dnion to 
achieve an integrated model, systematic change had to take 
place. The planning process for these changes occurred over 
time and followed a deliberate approach for monitoring the 
involvement of key constituency groups, A factor faciliuting 
organization change was the sharing of power between 
teachers and administrators; if teachers were to accept 
placements of children with severe and intense needs in 
their classes, they had to perceive their role as significant in 
the design of the programs and the identification of the level 
of resource support they would need. The planning team 
model was utilized to organize administrators, teachers and 
parents so that planning and problem s/jlving for individual 
student programs could occur in a manner wiiich was 
responsible and respectful of the varied points of view 
represented on a planning team. 

Another significant alteration in the daily operations of 
this school system was the involvement of parents in both 
the design of the service model and in the development of 
plans for their child. The annual lEP meeting was not seen as 
suflRcient in fulfilling this purpose. Again, the planning team 
was a means to esublish ongoing parent involvement. Once 
parents had ongoing contact with the team the quality and 
value of their input was so greatly enhanced as to make them 
indispensable members of the team. 

Parent involvement and the sharing of responsibility for 
the allocation of resources would appear to l>e two 
significant changes which arc often resisted by school 
systems. These rwo factor* need system wide support for 
integrated option to be consistently available throughout a 
learner s educati >nal career Examples of integration within 
unsupportive systems have encountered great difficultA^ 

Imperative, continued from page 6 

complex for children who arc not yet of kindergarten age. 
Minnesota law now requires that school districts assure that 
eligible children with disabilities receive appropriate early 
intervention services beginning at birth; these services are 
to be provided through interagency efforts planned by a 
team which includes the family, school, and county social 
service and health agencies. Because many school districts 
do not provide educational programs for typical children 
before kindergarten, removal from regular education classes 
operated by the school district is often not the issue 

As with children above the age of five, school districts 
must assure that younger children with d»sab;iilies receive 
an appropriate program of education tha; meets the ir 
unique needs, including the need to learn age appropriate 
behavior from peers without disabilities ITic team must 
consider a variety of proj^ram options, including servi*.es in 
the home, c*<stricl operated c!:»ssro()ms. or private dav 
care nurserv schools, and provide sen ices in an 
environment which will enable the child to learn what the 
team determines is important If a child cannot make 
appropriate progress in the development of comnuinication 
socialization, o- other essential skills unless educational 
services are provided in an intcf^rated environment, the 
child has a legally enforceable right to such intejj^i ation 
Therefore, the school district might he required to assurt 
,9ir>at the child recei\ es sen ices in the context of an 



with transition from grade to grade, a high degree of teacher 
alienation, and increased isolation for the integrated student. 

Integration, from this author s perspective, is dearly the 
nuxlel of choice. Students within the Franklin NW' 
SupKrrvisory Dnion are achieving better in integrated 
settings. While achievement is a critical vTU'iabic to consider 
when looking at the value of integrated programs, there are 
many other compelling reasons to integrate all learners in 
their age appropriate regular classroom. Unfortunately, 
decisions to provide integrated or segregated opportunities 
for children with significant special education needs do not 
only focus on the child, but are often more a reflection of 
the organization s needs. I would contend that no part of the 
placement decision should rely on the system's needs. The 
best decisions for children are made when the child's needs 
are first and foremost. For many school systems the next 
steps may include the development of a plan to break the 
organizational barriers currently keeping all children from 
the opportunities only available in the maiastream of 
our schools Confrontativc approaches may oflfer limited 
advantage to individuals, but they hold little hope for 
encouraging the necessary organizational changes needed to 
enable the opening of our schools to all children. The initial 
stages of planning for integration call for collaboration 
among teachers, parents and administrators. When we 
involve all of the key constituents, give them power to 
impact on polic>\ and give them support to implement their 
recommendations, growtli and change arc inevitable. 

Note , Reprints of this article, including citations, are 
available from the auth(*r 

Richard Schattman is Director of Special Education for the 
Franklin Northu^est Supert^isory Union His address is 
Office of the Superintendent PO Box 130. Sunznton. VT 
05488 



integrated early childhood setting even if the district does 
not itself operate such a program. 

The law has become one of the powerful tools that 
assure that ail children have the opportunity to be 
respected, productive, included members of our school 
cor imunities, Among many families and educators, the legal 
mavidate for integration has helped to create a strong 
commitment to work together creatively, cooperatively, and 
energetically, in providing opportunities and supports for 
in? egration Further, the values and requirements set forth in 
the law have enabled families to persuade some school 
personnel to respond positively to their request that their 
child be integrated I nfortunately. some families will be 
unsuccessful in their efforts to work with their district for 
effective integration In such cases, due process hearings and 
court litigation may be the tools which families need to 
open otherv\ ise closed d(K)rs 

Ihe law reflectN the high priority that t)ur society and 
•government place on avoiding unnecessary segregation It 
t an help us reali/e the vision r)f integrated sch(K)ls and 
communities through ensuring that the doors are <4>en to all 
children with disabilities 

larry' Ringer and Son/a Kitt are attnmev<^ trith f egai 
Advociu yforPcrsnfiS irith Di^vlopmetUal Dimhtlities. 
Mttmeaffolts, Miufwsnta 
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MUAP Helps Integrate School Communities 



Model Demonstration Integration 
Project; The Minnesota I nivcrsit) 
Affiliated Program ( MUAP) on 
Developmental Disabilities, in 
collaboration with Intermediate School 
District 916, is entering its third and 
final year of grant funding from the 
United States Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services 
(OSERS ) for a model demonstration 
project on Least Restrictive 
Environments. The major '^mphasis of 
the project has been to integrate 
middle school students with severe 
disabilities into their schools and 
communities. The two implementation 
sites have been at the Roseville Area 
Middle School in Uttle Canada and the 
John Glenn Middle School in 
Mapiewood. Between 1 5 and 25 
students with moderate to severe 
disabilities are at each site. The priman 
areas of programmatic changes for the 
students have been: ( 1 ) assignment to 
regular education homerooms, ( 2 ) 
membership in selected regular 
classes, ( 3) community -based 
instruction, and (4 ) involvement in 
after school activities, 

A series of materials on the 
processes, outcomes and research 
activities associated with the project 
are in preparation and will be available 
late summer. 1989 For further 
information contact Hllen Caughey, 
Site Coordinator in Roseville (61^) 
481 -8580; Cheri Heise Neff, Site 
Coordinator in Maplcw 0(k1 (612) 
779 5803. or Jennifer York, Fh J ) , 
Project Director (612) 62 * 48 48 at 
the University of Minnesota 

Minnesota Integrated Education 
Technical Assistance Project: 

Planning for this cooperative project 
between Ml'AP and the Minnesota 
Department of Hducation is underwa) 
and major project activities arc 
scheduled to begin in January Hiis 
project w ill be a vehicle for 
disseminating information, and foi 
providing training and technical 
assistance to increase the participation 
of learners with severe disabilities \n 
their school communities Major 
project activities include ( a ) providing 
ongoing technica' assistant e each ^ car 
to two identified Minnesota school 
districts. ( b ) dehvcring monthh 
inserviceson building integrated 
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sch(K)l communities, (c ) monthly 
Educator Support Group meetings for 
all educators involved in sening 
students with severe disabilities in 
regular classes and other tvpical school 
and community- environments ( in 
conjunction with the MNASH 
Integration Team ), ( d ) co sponsoring a 
national conference titled. "Integrated 
Education. Realizing the Vision"' (with 
MNASH y and ( e ) development and 
dissemination of materials on 
integrated education of students with 
severe disabilities 

One product to be developed in 
conjunction w ith the MNASH 
Integration Team is a collection of 
stories about the successful integration 
of students with severe disabilities into 
regular classes and other r>pical school 
or community' environments. If y ou 
have success stories about individual 
students or specific strategics, please 
share them by sending them to Terri 
Vandercook at MUAP. 

For additional information on this 
project's activities contact Terri 
Vandercook, Project Director, (612) 
624-4848 at the I niversity of 
Minnesota. 

Developing and Providing Quality 
Educational Programs for K-3 
Learners with Severe Disabilities in 
Regular Classes: The Martin County 
Special Education C:ooperaiive and the 
Ml'AP have received an Effectiveness 
Cirant from the Minnesota Department 
of Education, Lnique Ixrarner Needs 
Section. The purpose of the grant 
project is to demonstrate and evaluate 
the effectiveness of a cooperative 
model for educating learners wirh 
severe disabihties in home school age 
appropriate classes Three children and 
their educational teams will serve as 
the focus of project efforts; a 
kindergarten boy in East <;hain. a first 
grade girl in Sherburn, and a third 
grade g«rl in Fairmont niree c ase 
studies detailing individual prograni 
development strategies, evaluation 
strategics and outcomes wil! be 
prepared for dissemination by late 
summer. 1989, For further information, 
contact Bob Tceling, Project 
( oordinator (612) 6.^ I 9 or I ern 
\ iuidercook. I niv ersity Liaison. (012 ) 
62 *H iH at the I ni\ crsit\ of 
Minnesota 

# 



Advocacy Agencies 
Update 

ARC-St, Paul: Recently hired a 
fiill time integration specialist to work 
with communit}* recreation and leisure 
programs. 

ARC Suburban: 

• ITirough its Individual Advocacy 
Program, it is offering assistance in 
the design of integrated educational 
services to ten families. 

• Assisting parents in south 
Washington count\ to develop a 
Special Education Advisory 
Committee of regular and special 
educators, administrators, parents of 
children with disabilities and parents 
of children without labels 

• Developing integrated leisure 
options in school and communit} 
sellings through a new full-time 
position: Community Services 
Developer 

MNASH 

• Integration Committee: A 

committee of parents and 
professionals providing information 
and support for integrated services 
Outcomes have included a fonim 
and inscrviccs on integration, 
support to individual families, 
communication w iih other advcxacy 
agencies, comments on public 
lH)licy and state rules, and formation 
of a monthly parent support group. 

• Integration Team: A committee of 
professionals providing support for 
educators involved in integration 
pursuits 

• Parent Support Group: Developed 
in the spring of \ 988 in 
collaboration with AR( MN. PACFR 
arc: St Paul, and AR< Suburban, this 
group of parents is conmiitted to 
achieving integrated education for 
their children with severe 
disabilities. 

ARC-Minnesota: na> hirt d halt time 
Iniegration ( onsuhant to provide 
integration assistance to parents and 
school districts 

PACER 

• Making available to parents, at 
minimal or no cosi, selected 
integration materials including 
resources in lending library 

• Supporting parents who dcNire 
integration in (heir child s U P 
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State Department of 
Education Initiatives 

The Minnesota Department of 
Education, Unique Learner Needs 
Section, has named the integration of 
children with handicapping conditions 
into regular education as one of our 
major fcK'us areas during the next 
school yeai . A number of steps have 
been taken and future plans are being 
developed. 

One major step has been the 
creation of a lAE Advisory- Group, 
which met for ty\'o days this summer to 
identify obstacles and outline strategics 
for the integration of children with 
handicaps in regular education, 
whenever appropriate. ITiis 
thirty-member committee is 
comprised of regular and special 
educators, parents, advocates, 
administrators, a legislative aide, 
university trainers, and MDE stiff An 
impoaani outcome of the gro'jp's 
meeting was the blending of ^he varied 
philosophies into the following f^olicT 
statement: 

The education system shall meet 
the needs of all students Students 
with handicapping conditions 
should receive appropriate 
education with nonhandicapped 
peers in regular school 
environments ( cla^ssroom, 
community, home ) Justification is 
needed when a student is removed 
from hivher regular environment 
Removal from the regular 
enviromricni must be for reasons 
related to educational needs and 
goals, specifying distinctive 
advantages to the student. Special 
education and regular educators 
should collaborate efforts in the 
delivery of this policy, 
Iliis statement, whicli is a suniman 
of individual and group work, has been 
shared with and endorsed by the 
directors of special education at their 
fall meeting m Hrainerd and is 
currently being shared for reMcw jnd 
endorsement by the Special Education 
Advisory (iomniittee and the State 
Board of l eachers 

SjihnUttcd hy Mary McDet itt, 
Fcitu ation Specialist, IJil M\ 
Department of luimdtion 



Minnesota Schools On The Move: 

lliroughout Minnesota a growing number of ccK)peratives, districts and schools are 
integrating students with disabilities into regular classes Listed below are the 
districts and cooperatives that are integrating clenieniarv , middle andor high sch<H>l 
students on a full- or part-time basis If we've missed your sch(K)l, please accept our 
apolog\ and let us know about your integration efforts 



Anoka Hennepin ( Disirici #11): 
Bahhiti( District #692): 

Belle Plaine(Districi #^'6 with VtN River \ alley Special Fd Coop ). 
Bagley ( District # 1 62 with Hemidji Regional Inicrdistrict (.ouneil ): 
BkK)mington ( District #2*^1 ): 
Burnsville( District #191 ): 
Chisago ( District #141), 

Cloquet ( Disiriet #94 with Cloquei Area Spec ial Hd C(K)p ); 
Delano (District #938 with Meeker b right Special Fd i>p ) 
Duluth( District #"^09); 
F.dina(Distriet #2"^ 3); 

Fli ( Distriet #696 with Bemidji Region IntcrCisirict Council ); 
Flk River (District #■'28); 
Forest lake (District #8^1 ); 

Grand Rapids (District #318 with Tri Countv Coop ); 

Hastings ( District #2(K) ); 

Intermediate District #28"; 

Intermediate District #916 

Intermediate District #91^^; 

International Falls ( District #561 ): 

Jordan ( District #"' I with MN River Valley Special td. riK)p ); 
Mahnomen (Distriet #432 with Bemidji Regional Interdistrict ( ouncil ); 
Mapleion (District 4^1 with S (antral Special Fd. Co op). 
Mid Range Special Ed Co op: 
Minneap<:>lis( District #1 ); 
MonticclIo( District #882 ); 

Mounds View { District #622 w ith Intt rmcdiatc DiMrici #916). 
Net l>akc( District #"^()^ ) 

New Prague ( District #""21 with MN Rjvct ValUy Special hd < (Hip ); 
Northland Spec ial Fd Coop ; 
(>watonna( District #''61 ); 

Prior \jki' ( District #""19 with MN River \ allcv Special Fd ( oop ); 
Red liikc ( District #3H w ith Bemidji Regional Interdistra t < (niru il ) 
Richfu ldf District #280 ); 
Rosemount ( District # 1 96 ). 

Roseville ( District #623 with IniermeJiate I>istrK t #9 1^ ) 
Saint Cioiid ( District #^"42 ) 
Saint Michael ( Disiricr #rt8S ) 
Saint Paul ( [)istrict #(>2S ). 

Shakopte ( District #""20 uiih M\ Ht\er \allev special Fd ( <M)p K 

S^)Uth Koochiching ( District # with Hemidii KegHHi iTiierdistrK ( < <kuk U \ 

Stillwater ( District #H^r4 ): 

[ < >\K Special Fd ( o op 

I n ( ()iini\ Co op. 

W alker { Distrit I #119 \\ \\\\ PAWN S}h^ ij1 Td ( oop ) 
\\ \\\{v He.ir l ake ( Uisiriv t #(>2 ♦ > 
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Resources on Integrated Education 



Purp'>$efiil Integration , . . Inherently Equal (1987) Biklcn, cf al. Syracuse University, Ontcr on Human Policy, 
publisher. Available through Technical Assistance for Parent Programs Project (TAPP). 312 Stuart St , 2nd Fl(X)r, Boston, MA 
021 \6. No cost 



This manual discusses the importance of integration, defines the concept, describes model programs, and presents practical 
planning and preparation suggestions for parents and professir >als to facilitate effective integration. 



Education/Integration: A Collection of Readings on the Integration of Children with Mental Handicaps Into 
Regular School Systems, ( 1984 ) M. Forest, (Ed ). G. Allan Rochcr Insfiti'ie, publisher. AvaiUble through G Allan Roeher 
Institute, Kinsmen Bldg., York \ diversity Campus, 4700 Keele St., Dainsview, C^niario M3V 1 P3 Cost: $1 2 00 



A collection of easy to read anicles that provide visions and descriptions of, as ell as rationales and strategies for, achieving an 
integrated education. 



More Education/Integration. M. Forest, (Ed. ( i987' G. Allan Rocher Institute, publisher Available through G Allan 
Roeher Institute, Kinsmen Bldg., York University Campjs, 4700 Keele St., Dov/nsvie^^^ Ontario M3V1P3. Cost. $15.(K), 



Readings on integration education topics, including: current mainstreaming ;:^actices; administrative and social support systems; 
specific integration models, and persoral vieupiMnts of parents and teachers. One article of particular ititerest presents a 
challenge to the traditional cascade model of special education. 



The Homecoming Model: Educating Students ^o Present Intensive Educational Ch.^Uenges Within Regular 
Education Environments. ( 1986). J.S. ITiousand et a!. Universirv' of Vermont, Center fc^ Developmental Disabilities, 
publisher. Available through The Homecoming Project, Center for Developmental Disabilities, 499C Waterman Bldg, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05405 Cost 14.00 



A guide for establishing shared responsibility among regular and spe rial educators, administrators, and parents using a 
cooperative teaming process in the education of students who present intensive educatiofial challenges The guide emphasizes 
intcrdisciplinan- team planning for transitioning students with disabilities into IcKal regular education programs 



Regular Lives | videotape ] T Goodwin an<: G Uurzburg(pr(Alucers ). ( ) State of the Art Productions Available through 
WKTA, Fducat iona) Activities. Box 2626. Washington, D C 200 1 ^ Cost . 134 »S per copy ( includes shipping and handling ) 



An excellent documentarv' focusing on individuals with developmental disabilities who are successfully integrated in typical 
school, work, and living environments. A variety of perspectives are included: parents of children with labels, parents of children 
who are not labeled, individuals with disabilities, typical peers, special educators, regular educators, employers, and a principal It 
has been used succcssfullv \\"ih ir.scr^ »ce school personnel students, families, and community members 



Integrating Students Witti Severe Disabilities Into Hegular Education Classes and Schot>l Community Life: A 
Rej>ource List, ( Nov 19HH ) \ X'andcrcook. et al Minnesota I niversus VtTiliatcd Program, publi^KT Available through 
Ml'AP, rnivcrsil) of Minnesota, h Palicc ffall ISO Pillsbury Drive S K . Minneapolis. MN 4SS ( ost S^OO 



Resource list especially tor ct .tcators and parents, containing inforniaiion about successful models and Mratcgies m inregraied 
education as \\ ell as materials providing a sound rationale and eni'^incal support for int( jtratiorv liu hides lournjl article^ b(H>ks 
-^^^4als, repi)rts, papers, new sletiers. audiotapes, and videotapes 

t i 
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Regular Class Integration At Middle School: 
Feedback From Classmates And Teachers 

by Jennifer York, Terri Vandercook, Chcri Heise-Neff, and Ellen Caughey 



During the 1987-88 schcxM year, learnen; with severe 
disabilities at the Rosevillc Area Middle School in Little 
Canada, and at John Glenn Middle School in Maplewo<xl, 
became members of regular education homerooms and 
classes. The integration project was part of a federally 
funded ^ year grant to the University Affiliated Program on 
Developmental D ^abilities, with a subcontract to 
Intermediate District 916 learners were integrated in 
regular homerooms and in a variety of regular classes 
including science, reading, social studies, health, art, 
physical education, and industrial technology. Ar the end of 
the school year, classmates without disabilities, regular 
education teachers, and special cdi?cation teachers were 
asked to provide feedback by ans^wering open-ended 
questions on a brief surv ey This article summarizes their 
responses 

Classmates Learn From Integration 

When asked if having peers with severe disabilities in 
regular education classes was a good idea, over 90% of the 
180 classmates responded "yes", reporting that both they 
and their classmates with disabilities learned important 
lessons from being together. Many of the students surveyed 
thought that their peers with disabilities leanied more and 
had a clearer understanding of appropriate behavior when 
around "normal" young people. One area of change that the 
majority surveyed noted was positive social change in their 
peers with disabilities. The classmates noted that by 
year-end the students v/ith disabilities seemed to be more 
social, talkative, attentive, interested, happy, appropriate, 
cooperative, hm, responsible, grown-up, friendly, 
spontaneous, confident, independent and creative 
Classniates also reported their peers were less noisy and shy 
and had decreased their frequency of talking out of turn, 
asking others to do things, and hugging. These changes are 
interpersonal attributes which have been repeatedly 
identified as important to the successful inclusion and 
maintenance of individuals with severe disabilities in typical 
school, work and community settings. 

Classmates also indicated that they themselves learned a 
lot from sharing school activities with students who have 
disabilities Most reported learning that their peers with 
disabilities are more like, than different from, themselves As 
one student put it: "They are just like us but in a dilTercnt 
way". Many also responded that they developed a greater 
understanding and acceptance of their new classmates. 

Finally , when asked if there were other classes, after 
schcK)!, and t ommunity activities that their peers with 
disabilities could be involved in, the t)vep>\'helming majonu 
(close to S>0% ) stated \'es and provided specific 
recommendations as to the type of classes and activities 

Educators Say **Yes*' To Regular* Class Integration 

Overall, the feedback about regular class integration tr<m\ 
both the regular and special educators was vcr\- positi\ e 
Perhaps most rcmarkal>le was that all mdicated regular cias. 
i^pv^^i-gration should continue and that thrv would all like to 



be involved again. Several regular educators explained that 
they felt a professional responsibility for working with all 
students, no matter what or how severe the disabilities. 
They also felt that by including a student with severe 
disabilities as a member in one of their classes they would 
learn more about such students, and were intrigued by this 
new challenge. Special educators were particularly 
interested in regular class integration because they felt 
regular class membership would provide students with 
disabilities with the opportunity to learn new skills, and 
specifically to learn from peers without disabilities. One 
teacher presented this perspective well by asking, *if we 
build a wall around them [students with severe disabilities) 
so they are in sfxrcial environments, how do special 
education teachers and students learn abour typical 
situations and expectations?". 

Both regular and special educators concurred that the 
most diflRcult aspect of regular class integration was 
deciding how to involve the students with disabilities in the 
regular class routine. By the end of the year, however, both 
groups felt they had a better understanding of how to carry 
this out. In addition, some felt that by working with 
students who have severe disabilities, strategies for working 
with ''typical" kids who slip through the cracks had been 
expanded. 

Nearly all of the educators found the highlight of the 
experience to be the acceptance of the students with severe 
disabilities by their classmates, and the involvement the two 
sets of students had with each other. There were several 
specific references to friendships that had developed 
Several of the regular educators also stated that the 
enjoyment displayed by the students with disabilities about 
coming to, and being involved in, class was the best part. 

The educators identified a number of benefits of the 
experience for students without disabilities, including 
greater acceptance and understanding of peers with 
disabilities; recognition of similarities between themselves 
and their classmates; improved self-esteem; and, for some, 
improved grades. 

Special educators had no difficult)' listing positive 
outcomes for the students with severe disabilities. Improved 
Mxial communication and interaction skills, as well as 
improvement in curricular areas, were noted. Several of the 
special educators commented that the students were 
'highly motivated to go to class" or that the regular class 
was "the highlight of ^^Iicir day" Regular educators, on the 
other hand, had greater <^iTic ult>' identify in^ changes in the 
learners with sever ^* disabilities; this seemed largely due to 
unclear expectatunisfor student involvement Rigular 
educators werr plea, ed to hear from the special educators 
about the improvements they had seen in the students, and 
recommended that special educators conmiunicate more 
clearly the expectations for students w ith disabilities since 
the cliangcs observed would be lo a lesser degree than 
classniatcs v\ itlio jt disabilities One rcgula*^ educator 
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Enhancing Educational Success Through Collaboration 

Jacqueline S. Thousand and Richard A. Villa 



If schools arc to educate all learners in 
heterogenous cnvironmcnLs where 
students of varying abilities are present 
and participating in all classes and 
activities, then the organizational 
structure of schools must foster 
hetcrogcneirv Presently, a number of 
characteristics of the traditional 
American school stand in the way of 
successful integrated learning. Among 
them is the lack of supp<3rt for 
collaborative efforts, including team 
teaching, by educators 

AsTetreault has noted. "A teacher 
is more willing to share responsibility 
for a student who presents challenges 
when that student comes with a team 
to support him/ A key to successfully 
meeting the educational needs of all 
students is the development of a 
collaborative relationship among the 
school staff so that each 'eacher's 
unique skills and interests may be of 
value to other teachers or to a broader 
range of students than those for whom 
he or she is directly responsible. 

In a number of Vermont schools a 
problem-solving and decision-making 
process referred to as collaborative 
teaming is employed to promote this 
sharing of expertise. Collaborative 
teaming allows team members to work 
together to achieve a common, 
agreed-upon goal. It involves the 
application of the principles ol 
cooperative group learning, as 
forwarded by David and Roger Johns^)n 
of the University of Minnesota, to adult 
planning groups. In the words of one 
collaborative team member, 'We've 
taken the technology ot cooperative 
group learning for kids and applied it to 
our adult teams. We meet as 
cooperative groups. Every one shares in 
the common goal, that goal being the 
most appropriate education lor the 
students wc serve/ 

In a collaborative team, members 
perceive themselves as positiveU 
tnterdcpendenl, as sinking or 
swhriming tugeiher' . Ttic) aIs\ arc 
expected to exhibit certain 
inteipersonal and small grovp skills 
which have been related r, , successful 
cooperative group work Iliese inckKie 
basic group management skills that 
result in an organized team with an 
^ >lished set of expecrations; 
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leadership behaviors which help the 
team to accomplish its tasks and 
maintain positive working 
relationships; and skills for managing 
conflict or creating constructive 
controversy. 

Members of learns frequently are at 
different levels in terms of their 
competence and confidence in 
performing collaborative ski. 's. 
However, all of these skills c^i i !k- 
taught and learned. In some school 
districts, direct instruction in 
collaborative teaming skills has been 
arranged for staff. Teachers als<^ have 
chosen as annual professional growth 
goals the development of select 
collaborative teaming skills. 

One issue which all sch(X)ls 
attempting implement a 
collaboiative teaming process must 
address is how the school's 
organizational structure can be 
mvxlified to create opportunities for 
staff to meet. One Vermont school 
district has dealt with this issue by 
contracting a permanent substitute 
who rotates among schools and 
relieves regular classnx^m teachers so 
they may participate in meetings 
concerning students in their class. 
Another sch<X)l district has instituted 
the practice of reserving every Friday 
morning for team meetings. All 
professional and paraprofessional 
support personnel (e g , ^jxTLial 
education teachers, nurses, 
counselors) are expected to hold their 
Friday mornings open until they arc 
notified of scheduled meeting times for 
students on their caseload. During the 
times when they are not scheduled for 
meetings, they relieve clasertwm 
teachers so that they may attend their 
Friday meetings 

In this same district, it was deculcci 
that students would benefit if the 
junior high schix)! coritent area 
teachers had a common daih' planninj> 
per:(x1 that supplemented iheir 
mdi t idual planning times This was 
considered a priority in the 
development of the master schedule 
for the following year 'ITiese teachers 
now have a structured agenda for theur 
common planning period which 
addresses a host of curricular issues 
and includes meetings with students. 



families, or pupil supix)rt staff 

Subgroups of collaborative teams 
also need time outside of team 
meetings to jointly adapt curriculum or 
iastructional approaches for upcoming 
lessons, plan for team teaching 
activities, and modify instructional 
programs for individual students. 
Administrators need to appreciate and 
support this type of collaborative tinR- 
by coordinating the school's 
schedule so events arc scheduled other 
than during times when collaboration 
occurs, setting an expectation that 
teachers will collaborate, and arranging 
incentives and rewards for 
collaboration 

Collaborative teaming empowers 
teachers and students by enfranchising 
them through their participation in 
decision-making processes. It facilitates 
the distribution of school leadership 
responsibilities beyond ti»c 
administrative arm of the schcx)!, to the 
broader school community. Readers 
wishing an expanded description of the 
collaborative teaming process and 
strategies for implementing the 
process in heterogeneous schools are 
referred to The Homecoming Model: 
Educating students who present 
intetisive educadonal challenges 
within regular education environments 
by Jacque Thousand et al. Readers who 
wish to learn more about specific 
collaborative skills are referred to 
Joining Together: Group Theory- and 
Group Sk ills by David and Roger 
Johnson, published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc 

Xote Reprints of this article, including 
citatif)ns. are available from the 
authors 



Dr. laiqiwline Ihotuand is Assistant 
Professor and Project Director with the 
( enter on l?et%^lopmerjtat Disabilities, 
PJ^C Watirrtnan BUi^.. I'ttiversity of 
Vermont, fturlifigtf^n, VTO'y iOl. 

Richard Villa is Director of Pupil 
Personnel Sen ices for the Wino(}ski 
School District in Vermont 
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Team Membership: Who*s on First? 

By Linda Kferland Judy Neiss, Barb Franke. Chris Ver don, and Ellen Westman 



Role definition is vital to any successful team effort. With the 
new and altered roles that accompan) formation of an 
integrated team» it's espcc^aUy important to thoughtfully 
delineate and negotiate each member's contribution The 
following is an overview^ of team roles presented by the 
authors at the 1987 ARC Minnesota conference: 

Parents 

• present family values and priorities for the child's 
functioning 

• provide insight into the child's functioning in a variety 
of environments 

• provide a vision of the child's future 

Regular Education Teachers 

• sec and include the child as a member of the class, not 
a visitor 

• seek and use others to adapt learning acti^ ities to 
include the child in meaningful ways 

• incorporate lEP goals in typical activities and 
interactions according to the team's instnictionaJ plan 

Special Education Teachers 

• provide consultation and collaboration 

• adapt the curriculum, materials, and equipment 

• incorporate lEP goals in typical activities and 
interactions 

Management Aides 

• facilitate the child s direct participation with other 
children and adults 

• incorporate lEP goals in activities and interactions as 
directed 

Therapists 

• insure functional approaches to addressing therap> 
needs in typical activities and interactions i e., self 
care, get on bus or ng, find bathroom, play g-mics 
with other children 



• adapt the curriculum, materials and equipment 

• incorporate lEP goals in typical activities and 
interactions 

Administrators 

• draw together regidar and special education resources 

• insure staff training and team consultative support 

• assist in problem solving logistical and programm.n<c 
issues 

ITiere are s^)me common pitfalls in team development to 
be aware of, including: 

• leaving, by default. tcx> much respt>nsibility in 
adapting curriculum to paraprofessionals/managcmeni 
aides 

• having paraprofessionals/management aides s{>end 
their time shadowing the child to prevent distractions 

• placing children in music, art, or gym classes with^ )ut 
opportunity for those staff t participate in problem 
solving 

• not designating the key an l frequent communicatiofi 
link between home and school. 

Communication among team memt>ers is vital to the 
successful implementation of an integrated education. 
Teams need to meet h-equently - at least monthly even 
when services appear to be going smoothly. During these 
short (20 60 minutes) meetings, it's important to review 
and revise exj>ectations, recognize successes, and transfer 
successful strategies learned from one child to other 
children. 



Linda Kjerland is Project Director for Project Dakota 
Outreach, Dakota, Inc., in West St Paul, Minnesota Jiuty 
Seiss, BarhFranke, Chris Verciort and Ellen Westman are 
parents of children with disabilities 
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summarized this perspective when asked what 
recommendations he would give for others initiating regular 
class mtegration of students with severe disabilities; 

I guess my acHice would be to learn about the level ot 
accomplishment that a special education student c an 
hope to have In education, we must find it rewarding to 
share in the students' accomplishments It was difficult 
for me to find rewards m working with (students with 
multiple disabilities] because things changed so slowh 
and the progress was so minute m comparison with 
other regular education students [ Ilie special 
education teacher) could see change so it seemed good 
for [the student with multiple disabilities! to be the» v 
Hierefore. there was some rew ard for me 
O [n conclusion, regular class integration at the hvo iDiddle 
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schools resulted in new relationships for botf students and 
teachers, with ever\'one reaping benefits fron those 
relationships. Not only did individuals learn and grow as a 
result of the expenence. but the school al.s< grt^ through 
the development of a greater sense of comr lunity and 
independence among its students and staf The 
recommendation that came through loud and clear ir the 
survey was. Keep it going' ' 



Drs Jennifer York and len i Vanderc<H>k are with the 
.Minnesota I nii ersit} Afjiliated Prof^ram on 
Developmental Disahiiitivs, cu the University of 
.Minnesota ( hert Heise \eff is Integration Site Coordinator 
at John Ctlenn Middle School in Maplewood Minnesota 
1 1 left (auyjyey is Integration Site ( Axwdinator at Roset ille 
Area Mfddle School in I, title ( anada, Minnesota 
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What's In An lEP? 
Writing Objectives For An Integrated Education 

Jennifer York and Terri Vandercook 



It's lEP Mir e . I GH! Why has writing 
an lEP bee omc a task to dread, 
perceived us a necessary evil for legal 
compliant rather than a hopehil and 
affirming pro< ^sJ Maybe ir's because 
we're making it too hard. As lEP teams 
strive to state <?biectivcs that arc 
meaningful and i..nctional in the daily 
lives of the students, they V':ed to have 
a clear picture of the cMtcomes desired 
for each individual, a vision of the 
places in v^hich priority si- ills are 
demonstrated. Following at e some 
assumptions and a process fo ^ lEP 
development intended to guiU. teams 
through the planning of integrate ! 
current and future outcomes for 
individual learners. 

Principles for lEP Development 

The purpose of an education for all 
children is preparation for adult life 
and panicipar^on as members of their 
communities. The educational 
priorities of lEP teams must be based 
on, and implemented in, integrated 
learning environments if this 
educational goal is to be reached for 
children with disabilities. For this 
reason, five underlying principles of 
the lEP process are integration, 
individualization, teamwork, 
dynamism, and environmental 
referencing. 

( I ) Integration: As much as j>ossibk\ 
children with disabilities arc to be 
educated in the same 
environments as peers without 
disabilitifi-s. Special education 
should be a support and ser\'ice 
( ':a!5tead of a place ) and should be 
provided in regular educ ation and 
other topical eiivironmenis to the 
gjeatest extent possible 
hicreasinglv, IFF teams are 
planning for elementan aged 
learners to receive the niajoniv 
their instruction in regular 
edut:alif)n classes and for 
seeondm aged learners to rctcr. e 
instruction in both regular 
education and communa^ 
environments 
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(2 ) Individ laiization: Educational 
need'^i ^ad priorities are 
detc u.ned individually for each 
stude« . (iiven the ovcrw helming 
number of plates in which 
individurJ students should learn to 
participate and the enormous 
number of skills that would 
enhance participation, educational 
team members who know the 
student best (especially parents) 
must collabc^iate in making 
decisions about prc?gram 
priorities. 

( 3 ) Teamwork: The essential need 
for teamwork is becoming 
increasingly evident as teams plan 
for children v ith even the most 
severe disabilities to be integrated 
and valued members of regular 
school and communit)' 
environments Children with 
severe disabilities have varied and 
multiple assets and difficulties; 
p wling the expertise, 
perspectives, and rest^urces of a 
variety of individuals is necessarj 
to design and implement their 
educational programs Teams 
include at least parents, peers, 
special educators, regular 
educators, therapists and others as 
needed All team meml>ers shaie 
responsibility^ for program 
development and student success 

( A ) Dynamism: lEPs are dynamic 
documents reflecting a student's 
current program. An IFP should be 
updated and mcxlified as student 
needs and abilities change and as 
team members learn more about 
the student in educational 
environments and activiiic v 
Modifications are not limitec! to 
the annual review meeting 
parents and school personnel 
should maintain contact 
thr<)ugh( u the school year and 
collaborate in decisions regardipg 
appropriate modifications tn the 
H P as the need arises 

( S ) Environmental referencing: 

IM' goals antl objectives must 
conununK ate not only targeted 



skills, but also ihe environments in 
which performance (outcomes) 
are desired. Skills learned are only 
useful if demonstrated in typical 
daily settings and activities, e.g., on 
the playground at recess, during 
reading group, at home, and in the 
community. 

A Process For lEP Development 
And Implementation 

( 1 ) Get the big picture: Before a 
team can effectively plan for the 
integrated education of an 
individual learner, all team 
members must share a common 
philosophy and vision about the 
leamer*s education. First, the 
principles of lEP development 
must be clearly in mind. Second, 
the team identifies settings in 
which learner performance should 
be enhanced. The of potential 
environments is derived from ( a ) 
an outline of the environments 
and activities m which peers 
without disabilities spend their 
schcK)! diy, (b) home and 
community environments used by 
the family and same age peers 
without disabilities, and (c ) future 
St h<H)l. home, community, and 
work environments. By identifying 
places, a vision begins to develop 
of the learner participating m 
these settings 

( 2 ) Identify iniliai lEP pt iorities: 

From the list of places identified in 
the first step, the team selects 
priority environments for ihe 
current IFP U ith the priority 
environnu nts identified, the team 
discusses anticipated learner 
needs and supports for each 
en\ ironment and then projects 
tiHlial goals and (objectives. 

( ^ ) Integrate the learner in tiie 
regular cla.ss and other priority 
environments: With the initial 
plan in place, instruction begins in 
the design ued prioritv 
t;n\ ironnu nts It is not until 

IFP, continued on page 1 9 
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integrated Education: MAPS To Get You There 

Terri Vmdercook and Jeimikf York 



The McGiU Action Planning System 
(MAPS) (Forest, Snow, & I^sthaus. m 
press) is & positive afTirming 
process that assists a team ot moults an*i 
children to crcativeJy ure.im and plan, 
producing resutn: ihat will ftirther the 
inclusion of individual children with 
labf 's into the activities, routines, and 
v^nvironmcnts of their same age peers 
if- their school conimunitv'. ITie 
principles underb ing and guiding the 
process include ( 1 ) integration. ( 2 ) 
individiialization, ( 3 ) teamwork and 
collaboration, and ( 4 ) flcxibilicv. 

The MAPS planning typicailv accur^. 
in one or two sessions. Participants ;if e 
arranged in ? half circle, with the 
facilitator positioned at ^he open end of 
the circle. The ioformation and ideas 
generated dur ing the process are 
recorded on large chart paper which 
serves as a communication check 
during the session and as a permanent 
record when the planning is finishe^V 
The role of the facilitator is to elicit 
participation of all team members in 
the collective design of an integrated 
school and ccnimunity life for the 
individual student. 
Following are the seven questions 
which comprise the MAPS process. 

( 1 ) What is the individuals history''' 
>side from the individual for 
whom the planning is occurring, 
family members are the most 
imjx)rtant mem.^ers of the circle 
because they typically know the 
individual better than anyone else. 
Because of this, family members, 
and the individual to the greatest 
extent possible, are a*.ked to spend 
a few minutes talking about the 
individual s life histor> . including 
some of the milestones 

( 2 } What is ytfur drvum fur ihv 
individiml? 

Tbis question is intended to get 
people to develop a vision for the 
individual s future, to consider 
•vv'hat they want fur that person, 
and to look beyond the current 
reality. ITiose dreams can become 
reality if there is a common 
commitment to strive tor them 
llie dream question forces t< am 
_ memheis to identifv the direc ln\n 
they are heading with the 
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irdividual; only then can specific 
plans to be made for realizing the 
visiun. This is not to say, Yio^cv^v. 
that the vision plans, or 
expectations arc set in concrete: 
they v/vi! be challenged 
continually as more is fearned 
aboi't how to f;:ciHtate inclusion in 
the f<:hool community and as 
positive outcomes are reali/vd. 
Depending upon the age of the 
individual, it may be difficult to 
dream for them as an adult, if that 
is a problem, team members can 
be encouraged think jusi a few 
years ahead 

( 3 ) What is youy^ tn^/jtman '^ 

Tliis is a very difficult ques^oM to 
ask the parents of any child, yet an 
extremely important one. The 
nigfitmai e presents the situ;lion 
that the members of the 
individuai's team and others who 
care for him or her must work 
ve^^ hard to keep from happf i ng. 
Partiit;^ frequently relate ? nc 
nightmare as a visiOii oj their child 
being alone. 

( 4 ) Who is the individtial? 

lAcrvone in the circle participates 
in responding u> this question. The 
participants are asked to think of 
words that describe the individual, 
i.e., what comes to mind wiien 
they rhif ik of the person? There are 
no right oi wrong words. 
l*articipants take turns going 
Tound the circle until all thoughts 
liavc been expressed. Participants 
can pass if nothing comes to mind 
when it is their turn to supply a 
descriptor. When the list is 
complete, the facilitator asks 
t ertain people, usually family and 
i>ed^, {<} idciitLfy i-hc ihfCC WofuS 

from the list that they feel best 
de. cribe the individual. 

( ^ ) What are the indi idtud s 
strengths, gifts^ and ahilities^ 
So often when educational teams 
get together, they dwell upon the 
tilings that the individual cannot 
do as opposed to identify ing and 
building upon the strengliis :uk1 
abslilie*s of the individual 'Hie 
iai ihtator asks the participants lo 
review the list w hich described t 



the individual a wuy to idcntif> 
some of hi;> or her strengths and 
unique gifts. In addition, xhcy arc 
instructed lo think about what the 
individual can do what he or sh^ 
likes *o do, and wiiat he or she 
does well 

( 0 ) What are the individual s needs?" 

This question prov^ides an 
opportunity for all the team 
members to identify^ needs from 
each of their unique pe rspectives 
When the list of needs is complete, 
family, friends, and educators arc 
asked to prioriti/e the identified 
needs. The 'ist of assets and the 
identified needs are a priiT,ary 
hjsjL lor design of the educational 
p ogram. 

( 7 * What UK>uld the individuars 
ideal day at school /oo* like and 
whc f mtist be done to make it 
happen? 

Because MAPS is a process to assist 
| if*ams to plan for the mil 
integration of students with high 
nee^ds into regular age appropriate 
classes, frequently attention to this 
question begins by outlining a 
s^:'hk)1 day ibr same age peers who 
do not have labels. Next, the team 
b< iiins to ^trategize ways that the 
needs identified in the previous 
question can be met in the context 
of the rt^gular education day 
Finally, initial planning occurs for 
the supports needed to achieve 
•^liccessful integration. As learners 
reach middle and high school age. 
the ideal sch(X)l day will include 
instruction in both regular 
education and a variety of 
coinmuniiy instrucfjon sites, e g., 
home, work-sitcs, stores, and 
rccicatiOTi places. 

Ibe MAPS process provides a 
t ommon visio::? and road map for all 
team members, whic! enables them to 
be suppe>rtive and effective in 
furthering the integr ation of learners 
with disabilities <nt() regular school and 
community life 

Drs firri Vandeni^ok and Jennifer 
Yark are with the Minnesota 
I 'nit ersity Affiliaied Program on 
iH'veh*limental Disabilities at th*' 
I niversity of Minnesota 
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Cath^Jess, Jules^ and Ames,. A Stoiy of Friendship 

by i errJ Vandercook, Diaiie Fleetham, Sharon SincLiir, and Rebecca Rice Tetlie 



Catherincjcssk a, Julie, and Amy arc 
fourth grade classmates and friends 
who attend Battle Crt ek Elementar\ 
School in St i'aui. All I'oui are 
'accurately lescribed as loving, 
beautiful, giggly, funny, endearing, and 
charming young women Cathr^rinc is a 
child who has Rett Syndrome and 
requires assistance from other?* if 
order to participate and cont 'ibutc at 
home, at sch(X)I, and in her 
community. When the time came iot 
her to attend the public sch(X>l, it was 
ver>' important to her mother thai she 
attend school with typical children, 
and not just w ith px.ers who also had 
identifieu disabilities. She knc^ thaf 
Catherine should be around rvpical 
peers to learn from them, to gift to 
know them, and for them to know her 
Llntii last year, the majority of her 
educ^iUonal program took place in a 
self-contained special education 
classroom within the elementary 
school. Not surprisingly, being 
educated in a separate room isolacrd 
Cattierine from her same age peers 
without disabilities. She had been 
provided with some short-term 
opportunities for interacting with 
peers via a Special Friends approach 
( Vocltz et al.. 1983 ) The Special 
Friends approach provid'*^ cin initial 
strategy that might be used to bring 
children with and without identified 
disabilities togetlier and give them the 
opportunity to interact and get to 
kfiow one another in special activiiies, 
but, it was never intended to be an 
acceptable substitute for particiipating 
in typical, naturally occurrmg 
interactions { regular class 
involvement) 

Catherine has mmy friends both at 
school and in her ncighborho(xi. but 
Julie, \my, and Jessica are her closest 
friends and comprise that mner circle 
we can ail relate to as essential for 
achieving a desirable quality of hfe 
Jessica, Julie, Amy and others are 
naturally skilled at getting the best oui 
of Catlicrine, and My they are wonderful 
teacher?^, as well as friends. Tow ard the 
end of last sch(K>l year. Catherine's 
educational team decided to design 
s< h<X)l day that provided her with 
rm)ie opportunities to b<: a rcgvOar 
rj ipiber of the third grade class of 




Catherine and J>^iea work on 
movement skills with guidance from 
occupational tfaersq>isC Stiaron Sinclair. 



wiiich Julie, Amy. and Jessica were 
part. The McGill Action Plaiming 
System process ( MAPS ) (Forest, Snow\ 
& Lusthaus, in press ) was 
used to assist in this goal The planning 
rCfU i included family members, special 
e ducators, regular educators, 
therapists, peers ( Amy, JessicaJuHc ) 
and Catherine The MAPS prixcss 
confirmed and deepened the 
relationship between Catherine and 
her friends. Amy Julie, and Jessica got 
to know her family, her history and her 
needs from others' perspectives. I hcy 
were recognized as valued and 
contrit>uting niembers of Catherine's 
team. 

When Jessica, Julie, and Amy were 
invited t > join the planning session for 
meeting Catherine's needs in regular 
. lasses and other typical schcK)! 
environments, they ttK)k their role very 
seriouslv- Prior to the ineeting, they 
came up with an entire list of a^ tivities 
that she could be a nart ot\ Ihvy 
included specific strategies for heiping 
her to learn and participate as well 
llie\' did not stop with simply 
generating the list, they quickly sprung 
mto action and facilitated her 
participation by including her in the 
classr(H)m Faster egg hunt, developing 
a collection of picture bcx^ks of people 
for her vo look at, assisting her to do 
Mousercize in gym class, developing 



match to- sample games called ' egg 
carton A,B,C's" and 'eg^» carton 
1 , iSs'\ and getting more friends for 
her. They also ^ve her a nickname. 
Cath ^ to go with tncirs: Jess Jpjies, 
and Ames. During physical education, 
Cath had many partners and each one, 
boy or girl, was pleased and proud to 
help their friend participate Tliey had 
fun as well. 

The relationships which Carh 
enjoys with her peers did not come 
easily or automatically, as is illustrated 
by the following stor>\ C^ath was 
walking out to the playground du'^ing 
gym time witli Jule*^, Ames, and jess 
and a hoy came over and said, "Hi 
Catherine' One of the girls said, 
loouglit you didn't like Calhcrinr . r. , 
responded, *i used to be afraid of her, 
but that before I knew hc» Now I 
Hke her!** That ended the conversation 
and he joined t^e gang in walking to 
the playground. 

One of the first questions asked in 
the MAPS process is, "What is your 
drc;yn for Cath as an adult*'" 
Catherine's mom hoped chat as an adult 
Cath would live with friends that she 
cared about and who cared about her 
Jesri responded immediately that she 
he lped that she and Jules and Ames 
could be the friends that live with her 
when she grows up; Jules and Ames 
nodded affirmatively. ITie dream 
question in the MAPS prcx:ess is 
followed by the very difficult question, 
What is your nightmare?" Catherine s 
morr^ responded that lier nightmare for 
(^ath was to be alone The responses to 
these two questions illustrate 
be:iutiful!y why this stor> of fr cndship 
is Si} impc^rtant It Is a step toward the 
dream anu awriy from the nightmare 

One of the last questions asked 
during the MAPS pr(H ess a as, "V^Tiat 
are (Catherine s needs?' One « f the 
nex^ds identified by the educators on 
th'" team was a need f(?r other people 

e able to ;iccept and deal with 
C* I S drooling because she drools a 
lot ! ler friends very matter of facily 
and comfortably address the need by 
takinj^ her bandana to bt lp her wipe 
her nu>i3t;5 'T t hin IIli iJj(Ticu!ty in 

allowing fluid is part, a very small 

f Cath, conUnued on page 19 
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Cath, continued from page i8 

part, of just who ( athtrint t*^ H^/*^ 
peers accept it H.at acc^^ptancr not 
confined to jusf Ames.Jtss, and Jules 
When the class of third graders were 
asked last year what ihey had learned 
from having Cath in their class, one boy 
mised his hand and explained that they 
had le T.ed how to help her usr her 
bandana to wipe her mouth WTscn the 
entire class was asked if that was okay 
with all of them, they all ncxlded 
eagerly and tried to explain more 
explicitly that it was rcalJy very easy 
"you just take her hand and . " 

TTie descriptor most frequently 
used in communicating the outcomes 
for Cat^icnne's inclusion in regular 
class activities with her peers was 
"happy". In fact the first obsen ation 
from everyone including the regular 
third grade teacher, special education 
support staff, family, and peers was, 
"Catli is so happy!" Her third grade 
^lassmates said that they could tell she 
was happy to be with them because she 
had smiles on hei face more often. 

II the primary goal of education is 
to prepare students to b<: participants 
and contributors in the community. 




Catherine and Amy read iogether. 



now as well as in the tuture. then tht: 
integration of students with disabilities 
is extremely impot unt for Cath, Jess, 
juk s and Ames Each of the*^e children 
s enriched by having the opportunity 
to leai'ki from one another, grow to care 
for one another, and gain the attitudes, 
skills, and values necessary for our 
communities to support the inclusion 
of all citizens. As V.W. von Goethe 



observed, 'The things which our 
friends do ^ i th and for \s form ^ 
portion of our livc^: tor they strcngtnen 
and advance our personality ' 0«h, 
Jess, Jules, and Ame$ are definitely 
stiengthciiing and advancing one 
another. »*id are providing a joyous and 
hopeful Vi^jion f(?r us all! 

Reference 
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lEP, continued from page 1 (> 

learners have an opportunity to 
nanicipate in regular classes and 
other instructional environments 
that actual needs and specific 
support* can be identitled 
accurately This is the main reason 
that initial lEP planning can only 
be tentative. 

( 4 ) Conduct a MAPS session; Hi 
McGill Ac tion Planning System 
( MAPS) is a process which 
capitalizes on peer, family, and 
profes. ional collaboration in 
planning for the total iniegr^ilion 
oMearners with disabilities into 
regular education environmcf^ts A 
iinicj|ue aad essential component 
of MAf*S IS peer tn\ oh emcnt. It is 
the peers without disabilities wlio 
are the most knowlcdgeabl .^ ahont 
life within the s< hool Time and 
again, the peers have emerged a » 
the best problem solvers and 
supporters for achieving 
succe^^iu! integruion V\u MAIN 

rj9^"process, therefore, cannot 



commence until leainers with 
disabilities have been memb'rrs )f 
the regular education community 
and St hcx)l life> only then can 
friends without disabilities be 
identified and their involvement 
recmited. Similarly, regular 
education teachers need time to 
get to know the leai ner with 
disabilities before active 
participation in the MAPS process 
is possible. [More information on 
the MAPS process is provided 
elsewhere in this newsletter ] 

{ S ) Revise and implement lEP 

priorities; ITirougb the learner's 
actual involvement in the 
de*signated environments, unrl 
with the K>cused outcomes of the 
MAl^ pDCess m mind, the team 
can revise the IKP to reflect the 
1 larifk'd needs, priorities, and 
supports in the insimciional 
r/nvironmenls !t is at this point :i 
the process that teams preciseh 
identify t nvironmentalh 
refc rrnc t'd H'P goals anti 
o- lectives With objectives , 



delineated, instructional programs 
and data collection methods are 
developed. 

In summary', when developing lEP 
goals and objectives we must think 
about the piaccs and activities that we 
want students to participate in, now 
and as adults. Families peers, and 
educational service providers must 
work together to identify priority 
env ironments and activities for each 
student. Both assessment and 
instruction need to occur in a varietv 
of school, home, and community 
environments to maintain a focus on 

u aciiuig luiii. iiui ii v it it diiv* m.in.^ 

IHP goals and objectives then reflect 
this functional, environnientally 
referenced approach. 

I)r Jvrtnifa > (fvk is a Project Director 
and Research Associate with the 
Minnesota rniversity \ffiliated 
Frt^gram (M( AP) on iHn elopmental 
Disabilities, a: thv I niversity of 
Minnesota 

l)r TiTti \ ufidvrcook is Assnciatv 
Director of the Ml AP 



upcoming Events 



The AMOciatk>a for Personf with Severe (larilfc ^^ps 
CTASH) 

1988 International Conference Washington, DC, DecernLer 
8-10. 

MlnneM^ Assoc iation for Pcrson?t with Scrvcrc Handicaps 
(MNASH) 

1989 Community iPtegraiion Cc^nfcrence Annual Memlxrrship 
M<?cting, Twin Cauks, Apnl 5-6 1989. 

Minnesota Ijnfvenlty Affiliated Frogmm on 
Dcvck>i>tDental DisabUltlei (Ml'AP) 

National Integraied i^ducatton Conference. MmneafX)ii^. MN. 
October 19-21, IW>V 

Integrated Education NX'orkshops ( c^^sponsored *^'!lh the Minnesota 
Department of Education ) lAKalioas and dates U) be announced 

CawSe Management Conference (co-sponM>red with Minnesota 
Department of Human Services). Ihunderbird Motel, HI(K>mingt<)n, 
MN April lH-19. 19H9 

ARC-Mimie^ota 

Parent Integration Support (iroup. ARC Office, Minneapolis, MN. 
Dec. 14 Jan 14, Feb.8. Mar 10, Apr 12. May 13. June 1 4 

AccesaAbiUty, Inc. 

Education Integration Sujffxm Group. Accessibiiity. Minneapolis. 
MN Monthly meetings. 

Minnesota Dr|>artnient of Education 

Coordinator's Conference. Brairv*rd. MN C^n^guns Reson, Ap.nl 
1M3, 1989- 

For further information on specific et>cmts, contact the 
sponsorinf^ agcmcies 
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We're Changing 

During ihi? coming months Mirmesoia 
University AffiMated Pfograrn on 
Developmental Usabilities will fx^ 
making a transition ~ from an old narue 
to a new tide Institute on Community 
Integration The new name v/ill, we 
hope, more clearly refltM our 
commitment to improving cv>mmun)f\ 
services and so< i.ii supf><)rt foi person^ 
with developmental Liisal>ii!n</s and 
their families 
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